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January 30, 1924, 
under the 


Our Cover Girls 


> MEET MISS RUBY LAWRENCE, Dean of 
Woodbury College, in Los Angeles, and 
her secretary, Miss Wendy Rodarte 
that is, Dean and Dean’s Secretary fo) 
a day. Both girls, secretarial students 
at Woodbury, took part in a “Business 
Day” at the College, when students got 
some first-hand experience by substi- 
tuting for the administrative staff. 
But the photographer caught Wendy 
asking Ruby to help untangle some of 
the dictation, and that introduces an in- 
teresting question: Do many dictators 
know shorthand? We’d really like to 
know. If your boss knows shorthand, 
drop us a card about it, won't you? 


This and That 
>So 


tossed 


MANY 
away 


circulars are 
that wastebaskets ar 
widely nicknamed “circular files.””. We 
didn’t know that there is a conspiracy 
against circular files until we read Sid- 
ney Bowman's article (page 146) on 
‘ Now we feel guilty 


advertising 


envelope science.” 
if we dare discard even an obvious ad 
vertisement without reading it. 

One firm that can answer any ques- 
tion on envelopes is the United States 
Envelope Company (Springfield, Massa 
chusetts), who kindly 
provided the illustrations shown. 


suggested and 


> EVERY SHORTHAND writer will be 
interested in the new chart of most-used 
words in Gregg Simplified (page 145) 
it’s the first of a four. To- 
gether, the four give you in alphabeti 
arrangement the 748 outlines that will 
be used most frequently. 


series ot 


>» AN HISTORICAL OCCASION: On_ page 
183 begins the first story ever to be pub 
lished in Gregg Simplified. 

And, incidentally, it is a remarkably 
“Mr. Poppingill’s Toyshop.” 
It was tailored to the mystery liking 
of our readers and to the season’s tune 
by two teachers—Miss Helen Walker, 
of Sullins College in Bristol, Virginia, 
and Mrs. Rebecea Cole, of the high 
school in LaCrosse, Kansas. 


good one: 


The story is so good that we apologiz 
for breaking it where we did, leaving 
you readers holding your breath until 
you get your December issue! 


WRITER 
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Just Something Temporary 


nanair ¥ noe r , arr 
Wi iAlLiIjgilli, b/s i MA Willlo 


some good 
woman in 
looked at 


me suspiciously. “We could get you One 


| ES, BUT we have 
permanent The 
the employment agency 


jobs. 


of those. 


I pointed to the place where I had 


filled it in on my application. “See,” I 
said, “what I’m looking for is a tem- 
ary secretarial position.” 
“Oh, all right, if that’s what you 


” 


want...” She shrugged her shoulders 
bh 


and we got down to business. 

This was the usual attitude that year 
and a half during which I did tem- 
orary work. Yet I came out of it no 


poorer than as if I had had a permanent 
job, and much richer in experience. 


THE POSITIONS I HELD were as varied 
First, 


a newspaper ad that led me 


I answered 
to the home 


famous Austrian doctor, a special- 


1 be imagined. 


aS COU! 


st Wno Was writing a 


book and needed 


temporary help to get it in shape. Our 


ssociation was very pleasant, and the 
alary was excellent, since the good 
loctor spoke very broken English and 
wanted editorial help from his secre- 


tary to straighten out his sentences. 
(They were shuffled up like a tongue- 
twisting puzzle.) I don’t suppose that 
what I learned about diseases of the 
intestinal tract will ever be of much 
practical use to me, but I did learn 
something about taking medical dic- 


tation, not to mention editing it when 
taken. If this job had been a permanent 
one, it might well have gotten on my 
nerves, but . oh, well... it was tem- 
porary. Consequently I enjoyed it very 
much as something a little different. 


Nove mbe r, 1949 


So} x 
10 zest to y 
T n exper;rier 


MONA HOLLY 


This is point number? one: 
your attitude. 
that something you’re doing 


liking any 
Knowing 
won't last 
you run no danger of 
into a rut is almost certain to 
get the out of it. 


job is all in 


forever and that 
getting 
influence you to most 
AFTER THE MEDICAL POSITION, I found 
myself routed to the other side of town 
two job in a small steel 
company. The personnel manager and 
purchasing agent were going on a va- 
cation, and I was to pinch-hit. Pinch- 
hit was right, what I knew 
about the could have been 
tucked into a stainless steel thimble. 

I must confess that it made me pret- 
ty nervous. There had been no other sec- 
retary there and I was expected to hire 
and fire employees if needed, order large 
quantities of steel (which hard to 
get during the war years) and all sorts 
of tools and gadgets that I had never 
heard of Naturally, the 


for a weeks’ 


because 


business 


Was 


before. fore- 


man and the other men with whom | 
worked took delight in teasing me. 
About the only thing they didn’t pull 


on me was the old gag of having me 
order a batch of steel sky hooks. But 
I was upheld through this ordeal by a 
happy thought: Ha! It’s a 
job. Only two weeks of this. 

When I left, to my great surprise 
the manager complimented me on my 
work and the foreman and workmen be- 
came human and wished me lots of 
luck. I found I had made good at the 
job, after all. 

Point number two: If you do get in- 
volved in something that you don’t want 
to keep, you’ll be glad that you took a 


temporary 
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temporary job, for then you will have 
no hesitancy in parting from it and 
taking another more to your liking. 


AFTER THIS EXPERIENCE, I found myself 
downtown office-building 


secretary and 


again in the 


section as reneral 


handy girl for a 
psychological test- am 
ing bureau. Be- 


dictation I 
administered — in- 
telligence tests 
(they never 
caught me _ for 





sides 


i 
| Kx Px 





one!) and 
sent 
other companies 
to do job evalua 
tions. 
came and went in 
the office all day 
long; the phone 
rang; things hummed. | 
lot about people and was sorry when 
the particular job for which I 
hired came to an end. However, it was 
convenient to leave then 
family wanted me to come home for a 
long-deferred visit. 

That brings up point number three: 
that temporary work gives you an op- 
portunity to take time off between jobs 
and so keep up with other obligations 
and other interests. 


Was 


around to 


People 


learned a 


Was 


because my 


ON MY RETURN TO THE CITY, I was of- 
fered a temporary position with a small 
insurance firm just starting out in 
business, having moved to town from 
another city. The regular secretary was 
coming to work for them 
could not arrive for a month. So 
a job for someone temporary. 


again, but 
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This was a complete contrast to my 

“1.0. 

with me. Telephones were not yet con 

nected; mail had not yet started to ar 

rive. At this time a secretary was ex 

pected to be “front” than 

anything else, I gathered, though a sat 
isfyingly well-paid one. 

“Do anything you want,” 

the boss said, waving his hand 


iob,.” because there was no one 


more of a 


grandly; “keep busy with 
your knitting or what not.” 


THAT WAS THE MONTH when 
I wrote letters to all my 
friends and 
spondence course in Spanish. 
It was a break while it last- 
ed, but I was just as happy 
when the telephones, the fil- 
and the regula 
secretary all came in the 
door simultaneously. A lull in 
activity is fine if it isn’t permanent. 
Point four might well be that 
temporary jobs often have special as 
pects that may 
attract you. You 
may have a great 
deal of s pare 
time for your own 
activities, as | 
had with the in- 
surance 


took a corre 


ing’ Cases, 


iit ibe } 


people; 
or, conversely, 
perhaps — tempo- 
rary help is need- 
ed to get 
thing 
hurry, and, in such a case, a temporary 
job may carry a lot of paid overtime. 
You may be able to make enough in 
one month to take it easy for two! 





some- 


done in a 


AFTER THIS, I secured several other po- 
sitions, equally varied in scope. At last, 
at the end of a year and a half, when 
I had pretty well looked over the city 
and the people in it and the job op- 
portunities, I took a temporary, “strict- 
ly temporary,” job with an inventor. I 
did general secretarial work and typed 
up patent specifications and reminded 
this absent-minded inventor that the 
spectacles for which he was always 
hunting were right on his nose. 

This was the best job I had had, fi- 
nancially, and I liked it; so, when I was 
asked to change “temporary” to “per- 
manent,” I did so with no qualms. 
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Point number five would therefore be 
that when you do settle down, after a 
number of temporary positions, you 
know what you want. You have lost 
nothing by your period of wandering, 
vecause temporary positions are at least 
as well paid as permanent ones, and 
often better, since some inducement 
must be given to secure help on a 
short-time basis. You have a standard 
of comparison as to salary, hours, kind 
of work, type of people with whom you 
work. You are far less likely to get 
restless later and to change again. 


NOBODY, I BELIEVE, ENJOYS THE FEELING 
of being temporary forever; and of 
course nobody enjoys it at all in times 
when positions are hard to get. It has 
its pleasures for a time, though, when 
the employment market is good. Since 
my era of short-term jobs, I’ve met sev- 
eral other secretaries who had done the 
same thing in different cities, or in 
some cases in several cities, while travel- 
ing. They all feel the same about what 
it offers, even though they all ended 
by taking good, permanent jobs, which 
they’ve kept and are happy in. 


THE SECRETARY'S CREED 


EDINA CAMPBELL-DOVER 


I SHALL 


—be alert and strive to grasp instructions the first time given. 
—not watch the clock, but cheerfully perform any extra duties. 


—be loyal to my employer and not mention business affairs outside the office; 
nor my personal affairs in the office. 


—keep my desk in order and arrive in the morning ahead of time to sort 
the mail, dust the boss’s desk (but never disarrange his papers), sharpen 
pencils, clean pen points, and ventilate the office. 


—keep myself neat and clean, guard my health, use make-up sparingly, culti- 
vate a pleasing voice, and dress conservatively. 


—study the business so that I may be able to relieve my employer of research 
and detail work, and talk intelligently to visitors. 


—learn at once the letter setup used, and the number of carbons needed. 

—consult the dictator about it, before transcribing, if any of the dictated ma- 
terial seems nonsensical to me. 

—never be smug about my mistakes; and even if convinced that I am right, I 
shall not argue. 


—learn to discriminate between the welcome and unwelcome visitor; and 
use tact and courtesy in dismissing the latter. 


—be diplomatic and kind, never suspicious or petty, in dealing with my fellow 
workers, and not engage in chit-chat in the office. 


—not use the telephone for my personal calls, and, except in emergencies, shall 
not permit anyone to call me. 


—speak with interest and poise over the telephone and note every call on a 
pad, writing on one side only, and place these notes face down under a 
paper weight, on the boss’s desk. 


—constantly increase my knowledge, so that I may in time be entrusted with 
the composing of letters; and that I may add dignity to the office by 
speaking correct English or correcting (when transcribing) a grammatical 
slip in the dictated matter. If in doubt about a word, I shall refer to the 
dictionary, which will always be on my desk, and learn where to find com- 
mon books of reference, such as the various directories, and the like. 


—go backward if I do not go forward; the quality of my work will have a 


material effect upon the quality of my life—if my work is slipshod, so 
also will be my standards, ideals, and character. 
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KATHERINE B. 


} D TYPED dow! Pia t t if 
, ] + 
1¢ red cena ( oO! Lia € 
Vne} my phone PAVE t 4 y 
! ve ingling 1 gs. I grabhe t { 
( ne w dead. It as almost a 
nute eTtore Miss H m ( I 
| + + } 
ivaln ’ n Line 4 { ’ ard 


till there? Three long rings ean t 
get in to Mr. Ro son. Dictat 
I rummaged fon ind not 
th m free hand and started te ing 
» tne n Whe M Robi 
n his office ne alway ent 
twice a last no. il at Rol I & 
( Certified Public Accountant Be- 
ore tne rece e) Vas | t ( I 
heard a distant comment from M 


g at hn first j¢ é no} t 
Robinso1 I had studie 

and three ont ee! { t 
Va now approaching Hirst I - 
lop dictati The cr nce ¢ \ f 
unior typist ng ! Vas ne t 
negotiate successf the fil t; 
In proot of the formula, “honest appli- 
cation of grit and Grege leads t suc- 
cess.” Othe had don o. | rayed 
that I wou ‘ Tac 

\ I crossed t rast f 
eave of 1} note! 0 ] ( t € ( 
of my Electromatic typewriter. 

“Clack,” went the keys. “Clackity, 
clack,” and then a morbid, “Bump, 


bump, bump,” as the oversized carriage 
jumped to a touch on the tabulator. | 


switched off the machine and stared in 


dismay at the crazy jumble of letters 


across the center of my balance sheet. 
I chilled at the th 


clumsy as this in 


ougnt of beline as 


‘ 


Jitters” 


nt of the Chief. 


How I Got My Nickname 


WARD 


lr} loork? ( ( der 

ist ha ros rt ind then 

I wa cro t re fervent 

vy hoping | ! t ok a ervous a 

I felt, and thankful that ri ok 
Ss 7.4 vered S n¢ ne 


FOR A MOMENT I HESITATED in the door- 





way of Mr. Robinson private office 
He looked so terribly imposing, seated 
it s large desk and ray V yrting 
{ ©! and pel to neat pile that 
I ¢ d hardl redit the office story 
tnat ( ( ¢ ed | I al educa- 
tior De fore tine tul ot t century 
at the age of twelve ind had worked 
himself up tl | ( senior 
partnership in o Ss I » offic 

I had t time t t the tw 
} NJ tle whe ‘ iW i tant 
cried, ( ome n ( ! ( ne 
running the vorad togethe1 nto one 
stream f rupt ound. Swiveling 
around ne ifrayygead roy cna 
W t) , ~ lott , | VI i y ng + 
the left extenslo! eaf of s des ul 
his right. 

You sit here.” He licated t cha 
W th energet Im) (ke 

My mouth felt di I « 1 « ‘ 
and sit : requested 

Now thei O} ‘ OPERA 
TOR!” He inte pted himself to s} 
at Miss Helms the ird throug 

Ss open doo} Vitne t eve otnerins 
t pic] ip tne ) ! Right ther | 
earned that M Rob n also carrie 

Sspness on ft ce ~ { ( nor! i 

Operator, ring e ata ter t 
three, ne bell t | and, VI ne did 
I turned to a fresh sheet in my note- 


? 
book and uncapped my pen. 


MY HANDS WERE SHAKING, a bad trick of 
ine when I get nervous. (The signa- 


lyiu ? 1; } } 1:7 
arivers license OOK LIKE 


ire on my 
forgery.) That shaky hand of min 
was the big worry. I knew that I would 
not be so nervous again if I could just 


Mean 


t through this first dictation. 








while, I did not want my chance 
ruined before I had fairly started; so, 
I attempted to anticipate a bit and 
inscribed “Dear Sir.” I felt a lot better. 

“Now then” ... 1 got set 
it again he stopped to look very stern- 

at me and to say, “If you can’t 
me. If I 
‘em up. I don’t want to 
You know.” 


again; 


read 
your notes, come tell make 
stakes, fix 
ook like a dummy. 
He nodded his head significantly to- 
ward the silent of photographs 
that stared down at us from the walls 
is partners in the 
firm throughout the country. 
By the time he finally had tilted back 
in his chair -and started, I felt just 


plate in 


array 


other offices of our 


like quince jelly on a 
the hot 


“Dear Bob,” he began 


warm 

quivery all over. 
briskly. “‘Here 
ire the keys to the barbecue pits and 


t Laguna del Sol.” 


sun 


tock cabinets out at 


HE TOSSED TWO TAGGED 


Pouncing on 


fill in what I 


i itl ble 


KEYS IN MY 
them, I 
thought the 


direction. went 
bacK to 
“cabinet 


ye 


( itlines fo. “barbec ie”’ and 
} se ] ‘ } 
ind “Laguna del Sol” mi 


ght be. I had 
pent nights practicing special account- 


ng shortcuts, but just the same, be- 


fore I knew what had happened, I 
is miles behind in what turned out 
to be a somewhat scrambled inventory 
f the aforementioned cabinets. 
It had never occurred to me that a 


isinessman’s letter would bi 
it businesslike; or, for that matter, 
that it could possibly begin with any- 
thing except such a phrase as “In 
swer to your letter. 
The shock was too great. My wrist 
topped working. I had to write from 


the elbow, as they 


grammar school. I lagged farther and 


farther behind. During the pauses 
the flow of dictation, I went back 


and attempted to fill in the considerable 


gaps in my outlines 
My hand became stiff and uncontr 
able; and, as Mr. Rol continued 
t alk on and on and I attempted 
irbecue” for the fifth time, I felt 


EXPLAINS THE AUTHOR: 


myself break out into a cold sweat. My 
hand froze up and absolutely 
to move another 


refused 
stroke. 

To go on was impossible. Hopelessly 
I looked at the ugly outlines sprawled 
across the page of my notebook. I felt 
that I had failed this very important 
first test, that I would probably never 


be a private secretary now, and that I 


would very probably find myself out 
on the street without even my good 
typing job. There was nothing more 
; % 


told . lf 
LOG ly osCil 


THE that had 


my shaking hand to my _ bid 


COURAGE failed to drive 
| 
( 


ling’ re- 


vived sufficiently to force one last con- 
fession of truth. 
“Stop. Oh, stop,” I cried. “I can’t 


go on. My poor little hand. It’s shak- 
ing like a leaf.” 


Mr. Robinson turned hi 


from a 


attention 


particular spot on the ceiling 
and ° 

“Well!” he exclaimed. “Well, well!” 
He shuffled 


l 
] ] } } 
desk. He looked quite red 
} 
1 


stared at me Intently 


some papers around on his 


and very 


isturbed. Probably he was going 
to hire ie I wv hed } would get t 
Ove!) Vit! without more aecla 
Miss Helms rang two short reminde} 
on his line. It was quarter to three 
At last he poke It as a command. 
“Read back.” Qui he ipplied the 
gaps 1n 1 outlines Have this in the 
morning. Appointment yw,” he 
barked, as he hurried out. 
SPEECHLESS, | tched him grab hi 
hat, scampe) toward the 1001 spl 
DACK aroul d t I ~~ de KR ONCE nore, ane 
dive toward a bottom drawer. Aft 
a moment or two of t about, he 
nanded me, ft openmouthed at ( 
ment, Ox t; I B Dliis 
an é ilging row! ttle of! veast 
tablets. I looked at the perplexed. 
A ft eal he ! d Good 
my one ‘ Hie lean fo. 
a moment a! loo reflective 
7 | ( ‘ at a fiy + 
0 at tne age of ( ‘ 


“What aspiring young office worker does not look 


forward with mixed fear and eager anticipation to the day when she takes her 


first on-the-job dictation? The accompanying article is about such a young worker. 


If her experiences seem amusing and slightly incredible, believe me: they really 


happened. They’‘re mine.” 
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The Expert; and Unarranged 








Petr ii pays $250 a month for 
re , Se a montr for utilities, and $145 
f its porter. Those figures are close 
to those i Boston, where the rent is $275, 
t $38, and the 





Maso 
fri ae 32 MAAS A yew 
ee 4/so 
Teale f¥as Pugs 176 

Lbas 


MONTHLY COSTS OF BRANCH OFFICES 








Item Detroit Boston Dallas 
Rent $25¢ $27 $400 
Utilities 0 38 50 
Porter 14 150 175 
mm 











1949 

Name nt Last Mont 1949 Total 
‘ ; 23 
lbertsyss3 ~ $ 8,951 > $ 8,260 = 72-78 

9,73! 
Dat . jb oo r " 6°27. : 
Bobbitt 3 . C — 5852 615375 

a2 AWS 

. : ; 

Clark j ’ 2 J 8,425 745895 

















TO MAKE A TABLE from the data in Illustration 1, read the paragraph carefully, noting the 
information included—three cost figures on each of three offices. Next, experiment (Illustration 2) 
with one unit—Detroit data, for example—to find an arrangement that puts the total at the 
bottom of the column. Then (Illustration 3) write out the whole table, including column heads and 
title. Encircle the longest entry in each column and type the table (Illustration 4) by the backspace- 
centering method. Illustration 5, a “revised” table, is much more common in offices than are 
unarranged tables. 
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Tabulation Assignments 


ALAN C. 


NCE IN A BLUE MOON you may be 
asked to translate a paragraph 
into a tavle. 
That does not happen often. A survey 
i fifty firms, made 
revealed that in only one firm was a 
typist expected to be able to take un- 
arranged material and edit it into a 
tuble. No, you won't be asked to do 
this often—but, when you are, you will 
want to know how. 

The dictator will usually hand you 
at least a rough draft of the table he 
wants you to type. He may dictate it 
to you; but, if he normally 
indicates the arrangement he wants; 
o you really work from a rough draft. 


of information 


a Vear or two ago, 


does, he 


More frequently your boss will hana 
you a revised table like the one sh wn 


n Illustration 5, for most office tab- 
ilations are new editions of standard 
monthly reports. In such cases, you 
insert the old table into your type- 


writer, use the arrangement as a guide 
for setting and 
then your machine is set. 

(A smart secretary, incidentally, 
will always type a spare copy of each 
monthly report. Then, when it is time 
for the boss to prepare his new report, 
the secretary gives him the spare copy 
so that he can make his revisions on it. 
Doing this simplifies both the employ- 
er’s and the typist’s problems.) 

The office worker who, like you, wants 
to be an expert—-wants to be one step 
ahead of his should have 
some skill in editing data into a table. 
The ability to do this is the kind of 
“extra” edge that makes you eligible 
for promotion. Let’s see how it’s done. 


margin and tab stops, 


associates 


TWO STEPS are involved in editing and 
typing an unarranged table. First, you 
make a pencil-written rough draft, so 
as to get information arranged in 
neat columns and to get the headings 
planned. Secondly, you type the table 
just as you would type any table from 
a rough draft. The second step is easy, 
of course. It is the first step that we 
must study—-making the rough draft. 
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First of all, the expert reads through 
the unarranged material to see what it 
deals with. When you read the para- 
graph in Illustration 1, fer example, 
three facts pop up at you: (1) that the 
paragraph tells about three offices— 
Detroit, Boston, and Dallas (you write 
them down); (2) that it gives dollars 
and cents about three factors—rent, 
utilities, and porter’s salary (you write 
them down); and (3) that it concerns 
cost—so the boss will want totals. 


NOW THE EXPERT looks at the notes he 
has made. Should he arrange the of- 
fices at the left (the left column is 
called “the stub”) and use the factors 
as the column headings? He tries ar- 
ranging the data for Detroit in that 
fashion. (See tcp of Illustration 2.) 

“Wait,” he says to himself. “I have 
to get the totals for each office. That 
means I have to arrange the money col 
umns so that added and 
so that the totals come at the bottom 
of the columns.” 

He sees that his first arrangement 
of the data about the Detroit office 
(scratched off in Illustration 2) could 
not be added readily. So, he experi- 
ments again, this time arranging the 
Detroit data in one column. Yes, he 
can now get his totals; this is the ar- 
rangement plan he wants. 

Having determined the general ar- 
rangement, the expert proceeds to write 
in all the other data, including the 
totals, for each office. That finishes the 
body of the table. 

The headings of the columns are ob- 
vious in this example—the names of 
the three branch offices. But what title 
should be given to the whole table? 

To determine the title, the expert 
asks himself, “*What this table 
show?” The answer would be: “This 
table shows the comparative monthly 
costs of the branch offices of our com- 
pany.” For a moment he settles on 
Comparative Monthly Costs of Ow 
Pranch Offices. But titles, like column 
headings, should always be as brief as 


they can be 


does 
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ssible. What words can he eliminat 
from that long title? The words Com- 
parative and Our are obviously unneces- 
sary. There, the title is trimmed to 
Monthly Costs of Branch Offices. 

The draft 
expert then encircles the longest entry 


rough is completed. The 
in each column, as a guide, and 
type the table Dy the 
method. 


pro- 
ceeds to back- 


pace-centering 


THIS SEEMS EASY, doesn’t it? First you 
read the 


fications it concerns. 


4 
information, noting the classi- 
Secondly, you ex- 
with arrangement. 


periment Then you 


plan your headings. Then you encircl 

the longest entry in each 

Finally, you type the table. 
Actually, 

mation into a 


column. 


unarranged info1 
table is harder than it 
seems. Sometimes you must experiment 
juite a while before you find a satis 
the data. It 
here are 


editing 


factory way to arrange 


takes experience, and 


some 
things to do “to get experience” 

1. Read the captions of the 
illustrations, and 


; 


first foun 
then type a copy of 
Illustration 4. 

2. Turn to the three 
are given in th 


he table shown in 
“problems” that 
the right. 
them by 
paragraphs into tables. 
As soon as you have finished the rough 
draft of a problem, take a peek at page 
144, to see how the expert would ar 
range the problem. If your plan is like 
the expert’s, go ahead and type your 
table from you rough draft and then 
compare your final product with that of 
the expert. You have reached the ex- 
pert level of skill in this kind of work 
when you can type one of 
these problems in five minutes. 

3. As something extra, but very 
helpful, type a copy of the Septe mbei 
report shown in Illustration 5. Clea: 
your margin and tabulator stops. Re- 
your paper 
reinsert the 


column at 
See whether you can “solve” 
converting the 


solve and 


move from the machine. 
Then, 
arrangement of your September report 
as a quick guide to setting the margin 
and tab stops for the October report. 
Remove the paper as soon as your set- 
tings are completed, 
sheet, and type the October 

From the time you insert the 
sheet, you ought to be able 


paper and use the 


clean 
report. 

clean 
to type the 
October report in two minutes. 


insert a 
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What the boss will applaud is not a 
new arrangement for tabulations (he 
wants tables he’s familiar with) but 
speed in getting routine tables typed. 


All set to start work? 


Practice Problems 


are aqive oO) page 144) 


ROBLEM 1. When you compare the 
one-way cost of a flight from Chi- 
cago to New York with the cost of mak 


ing the same trip by first-class rail, you 
find that flying costs you no more. Whe! 


(Solutio 


you go by rail, you pay $36.35 for fare, 


$7.75 for your lower berth, $6.61 for the 
Federal tax, and about $3.75 for meals, 
making a total of $54.46. When you 
fiy, your fare is $44.10, you have 
berth for which to pay, your tax 

$6.62, and your meal is 


making your total cost $50.72. 


served fre 


PROBLEM 2. The earnings of steel com 
panies look big until you compare the! 


saies Ir 


earnings with the volume of 


quired to make those profits. In the 
second quarter of 1949, for example, 
United States Steel had to delive: 
$647,000,000 worth vf steel to ear 
$44,000,000. Detroit Steel had to sell 


nearly $7,000,000 worth of steel to earn 
$699,000. Continental Steel did not do 
so well as did Detroit: 
made only $200,000 from doing $7,000, 
000 worth of business. Acme Sicel 
$1,000,000 by delivering $i4 
worth of steel. Interlake on 
had nearly the same score—a prolit of 
$1,200,000 from $13,036,000 in sales. 


Continental 


earned 
OQOV 000 


PROBLEM 3: Let me illustrate how 
Diesels 
money. A 
would 
powered truck can be done for $3,450 by 


trucking 
that 


a gasoline 


save you so much 
highway-freight job 


cost vou $7.650 by 


Diesel—a saving of $4,200. How about 
logging? Diesel will, for $1,519, do the 


job that costs you $4,104 by ordinary 
trucks. There’s a saving of $2,585. In 
heavy construction hauling, a Diesel 
will haul a job for $1,575 that would 
cost you $1,967 if hauled by othe: 
trucks. A mining haul that would cost 
you $1,484 by other means can be don: 
for $915 by our Diesels. What savings! 
They are representative of just a few 
I could tell you about. 
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E. LILLIAN 


PAVE PRECEDING TEASERS have 
concentrated the 
rect use of the comma in punctuat- 

ing transcripts. Don’t make the mistak« 
of thinking that you have 
mastered those particular rules you 
have a working knowledge of comma 
isage—oh, no! Put, for a change of diet 
this month, we atten 
tion to a little-appreciated punctuation 
mark—the We'll return to 
the comma again later on. 


TWO 


cor- 


on rules for 


because 


will give some 


semicolon. 


THE SEMICOLON has been characterized 
as a “super comma,” and that 
sion really describes its function. It is 
used to separate the clements of a sen- 
tence more distinctly than a 
would do. Here’s how. 


expres- 


comma 


1. You will often encounter sentences 
that contain one of these expressions: 
cxrample, for wmstanece, 


wn othe ; 


as, foi wamedly, 


that is, that is to say, words. 


, 


When these expressions precede an 
enumeration of details or an explana- 
tion or an illustration, a 
should be placed before the expression 
and a comma after it: 


semicolon 


This bid includes all costs of producing the 
booklet: namely, type composition, printing 
paper, and binding 

In starting any new task, remember the tw 
words plan and work; that is, first plar 
work, and then work your plan. 

Many old superstitions still survive fo ‘ 


ample, in some tall buildings there is no flo 


numbered 13. 


Occasionally, the enumerated items 01 
the explanation falls within a sentence. 


In cases of this sort, you may place 
either a comma or a dash before the 
introductory expression and another 


comma or dash after it: 


The managers of all selling divisions, that 
of retail outlets, of agencies, and of the 
order department, are being called to the 


mall 
head 


office for a conference. Ur 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 


HUTCHINSON 


The manage f all sell division that i 

retal outlet of agencic of the ma 

‘ department are being called to the head 
tice for a conference 


BECAUSE THE NEXT TWO RULES apply to 
compound sentences, let’s review for a 
moment just what we mean by a “com 
pound sentence.” 

\ compound sentence contains two o1 
more independent clauses, cach com 
plete with subject and predicate. Usu 
ally, a conjunction (and, but, or) 
separates the clauses, and a comma pre 


cedes the conjunction: 


We have our own policy in matte of thi 
nd, and we must adhere t 
| should like to announce the dor ni? mie ' 
e prefers to remain unknown 

Sometimes, however, the two in 


dependent clauses of a compound se) 
tence contain no connecting 
fact, the sentence, in reality, is made up 
if two sentences and could be so writ 
ten. However, if the meaning of the 
second clause is closely connected wit 
the meaning of the first clause, the tw 
clauses are separated by a semicolon 


word. h 


never by a comma: 


Wrong: Mr 


ain Was two 


missed his connection, | 


Jackson 


hours late 


Permissible Mr. Jackson missed his connec 
tion. His train was two hours late 
Preferred: Mr. Jackson missed his connectiot 


iis train was two hours late 


He is not fitted for the position: he 
irresponsible 
3. A transcriber will also encounte) 


compound sentences in which a second 
clause is introduced by an expression 
that shows the relationship of the 
thought of the clause to the 
thought of the first clause. The expres- 
sions most commonly used for this pur- 
pose are warning signals that flag the 
attention of the transcriber—“You just 
they shout. They 
include these 22 connectives: 


second 


missed a semicolon!” 
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You'll understand why the above letter is called a “teaser” if you try 
to spot the errors without peeking at the key on the next page! 
again hence sti t hen I n ecor 
howeve ther mendatior 
‘ dle theref om 
“e The Varitype ope te } ‘ ‘ excellent coy 
conseq iently hihewlse thu , . ape ‘ : 
further neverthele where indees — — = = 
furthermore otherwise vet The ma was extreme he: th morning 
similarly onsequent! I'm way behind in my dictatior 
A semicolon is used before clauses MUCH MORE COULD BE SAID about the use 
introduced by such words. A comma _— of semicolons. (Do you remember ons 
follows the connective if it is to be give: rule about them in the September 
emphasis: Teascr?) We'll discuss other uses at 
some future time. 
The conference aste oniyv tw t neve é ; ? 
heless, many important decisions were mad It now time for you to dig into th 
ee See ee quarter are not what Current Teaser, which contains slip 
we had hoped fi ‘ ve I isc ize that an expert transcriber would not 
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the semicolon!) If, after checking your 


make. (Not all of them have to do with How I Got My Nickname 


findings with the Key given below, you ; dea jron 


find that you spotted a large proportion , ; ~ 
: : ee : : twelve, I failed miserably. I was 


} 


ol the slips, you nave omething to b 3 : 
me ful for in tl th of T telegraph operator. I have shaky hands 
Lnhanntul or i Ms MontA OI nank ’ ” 

' : , : Te) now just how it is! 
giving—real prool tf your ability to 


f it re Without a backward glance, he 

prootreas ranscriptws. } ’ 1 —; 1 

, , whisked out and away. Through the 
} 


yen door I could hear him bellow 
“Golf Club” to Miss Helms 

In a daze I returned to my desk to 
type my letter and to repair the dam 
age to my balance sheet. I stuck by 
night school, and night school and 
Gregg stuck by me through many sub 
sequent sessions of dictation with M) 
Robinson, whose own frank confessior 
of a failure had, somehow, miraculous 
ly cured my shakes. True, he was fr: 





quently abrupt; but, after all, a terri 
fying brusqueness of manner is ex 
K to the T — cusable in an important and imposing 
ey to e ranscription senior partner, himself afflicted with 
Talent Teaser shakiness of hand. 


And, as for Mr. Robinson, after that 
he always called me “Jitters.” 


Z 


rapegoag _ The Expert's Tabulations for 
Problems on page 140 
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Frequent Words, in Gregg Simplified 
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Keep It Personal 








SIDNEY BOWMAN hi 
( 
These basic facts and a few of the many wT 
illustrations from their Envelope Index 
for Direct Mail Users, a 1948 copyright, = 
are presented here by courtesy of the " 
United States Envelope Co. ph 
Sm 
rHOUGHT I had an idea, and, since self-addressed circulars or cards. In ha 
I don’t have ideas very often and fact, it’s an old axiom with anyone who a | 
since I was working on a temporary does much direct mailing that the close) he 
job that I hoped might become perma- an ad envelope resembles personal mail. act 
nent, I trotted right in to Mr. Hough- the better are its ‘opening chances.’ ” chi 
ton and told him about it. “But half the time, the stuff a busi th: 
“Mr. Houghton,” I said, “I have an ness sends out is too big to fit into e mi 
dea.” velopes of the personal size.” 
“Do you?” Mr. Houghton asked. “That’s true, of course. But, if you hi 
And what might it be?” make your envelope good-looking and | 
intriguing enough, the prospect. will ha 
WELL, YOU KNOW those circulars I’ve want to open it even if its bulk or shap¢ lis 
cen putting in envelopes for the past joes set it apart from personal mail. ad 
four days—those book advertisements?" In other words, if you want to keep 
es your direct mail out of the wastebasket. th 
“Well, I've thought how you could you have to make the outside of the 
save a lot of money on them. There’s envelope sell what’s inside.” “] 
room right on the circulars themselves th 
for the address. So, if we typed the “ALL RIGHT,” I said. “I give up on Sa 
addresses right on the circulars, we'd envelopes. But is that the only way cli 
save all that money for envelopes—not you can make mail look personal?” St 
to speak of my labor stuffing them.” “No, of course not.” Mr. Houghton re 
“No, not to speak of that.” Mr. said. “There are a number of othe 
Houghton said. “Well, your idea is a factors that enter in. First, there’s the yé 
good one, except for one little thing matter of addressing. One of the quick- th 
that you overlooked.” est ways a businessman can spot per 
“What’s that?” sonal mail is by the looks of its ad 
“Nobody would read them—or at dress. There are really three kinds of i) 
least almost nobody. What is it, do addressing: handwritten addressing. 
vou think, that an envelope does?” typewritten addressing, and machin 
“Well, I guess it protects the con- addressing. The first—handwritten ad- 
tents ... tells the postman where it’s dressing—gives the maximum personal 
going ... and carries the postage.” effect. It’s used for special mailings 
“True enough. But you are still miss- particularly those going into the home. 
ing the point. The envelope has one’ It can be used on business lists, too, 
more function—something a card or 
an addressed circular cannot do nearly 
so well, it has been proved.” ii \ 
“What's that?” S&S Vie 
ee le’ 
“ANYBODY who has been in busines (oop: > 
very long knows that envelopes bring mero pny 
their contents more openings, mor 
: . ‘ Envelopes protect direct pay postage 
readings, and more replies than eithe: and you get added advertising value. 
\ 
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Have you ever heard of “envelope psychology’? It’s the science that studies the 
way you open envelopes, so that advertisers can be sure that you'll read what 


they send you. 


because it has chance of being 
opened than have either typed or ma- 
chine-addressed envelopes.” 


more 


“THAT'S A LOT OF WORK if you have a 
long list,” I said. 

“Typewritten addressing is, of 
course, faster. That is what most peo 
ple use for first-class business corr 
Mr. Houghton said. “It 
has a definite quality appeal, and, if 
a businessman keeps his lists up to date, 
he may find typewritten addressing 
actually costs less. It is generally 
cheaper to make changes by typewriter 
than to make new plates or stencils for 
addressing.” 


spondence,” 


machine 


“Then you shouldn’t ever use ma- 
thine addressing?” I asked. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that. If you 
have a long and often-used mailing 


list, it is perhaps best to use machine 
addressing.” 


“All right, then,” I said, ‘“‘the first 


thing is addressing. What’s the next?” 


“POSTAGE. Most direct mail travels 
third class because of the expense it 
saves--two-thirds of the cost of first- 
class postage. Some firms, however, 


send out all mail first class because the 
cost. But, 
third class, 


returns added 
mail out 
you need not’ use 


this permit form: 


justify the 


ven if you send 





sac S62 FP L.een 


Vv. @ PosTacEe 
PAID 
YOve CITY ® sTaTE 
PERMIT Ho. 600 
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“Look at these others. Here is an en- 
velope with a metered indicia for first- 


class mail, and here are two widely 
used methods of sending mail third 


class. Compare these for a minute.” 





NONMETERED FACSIMILE 
MAIL IMPRINT 


Mr. Houghton spread out the fou 
envelopes on the desk. 

“Now, which of these last 
the most like the first?” 

“The first one in the 
yroup,” I said. 

“Correct. Tests have proved that peo- 
ple are less likely to notice the differ- 
between  first- and_ third-class 
metered indivia than between first-class 
metered indicia and these other types 
of third-class postage. Thus, if you 
want your third-class mail to look 
more like first-class mail, it is best to 
use metered postage.” 


two looks 


third-class 


ence 


“THIS GETS more interesting by the min 
ute,” I said. “What other devices can 
one use to get more of the envelopes 
out of each mailing opened?” 

“Well, of course there are the various 
styles, and stocks of envelopes 
can use. You can use_ sulphite 


sizes, 
you 
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bond envelopes for quality mailings or 
some of the better grades of rag con- 
tent papers.” 

“What about color?” 

“Except in special 
you’re using a ‘social’ type of envelope, 


instances where 


color is seldom used for first-class mail- 
ings. But it is frequently used for the 
added attention it brings to catalogue 
and booklet mailings. In the use of 
business reply envelopes, tests 
shown that color is a definite asset— 
separating the reply envelope from the 
other contents of the mailing and mak- 
ing sure that it won't be overlooked.” 

“How about the printing that is used 
yn the envelope?” 

“Well, if you mean teasers, 
pictures or 


have 


such as 
slogans, I would say no, 
because of our old axiom—they take 


away the appearance of personal mail. 


WHO'S WHO IN 
SHORTHAND 


SPEED 


EXAMINER A. A. 


Reports 


git C. CATTANEO is a young secre- 
tary at One Park Avenue, New 
York. She began the study of shorthand 
at Pelham Memorial High School, in 
Pelham, New York, a few years ago. 
Miss Leona Schimel, well-known com- 
mercial teacher in this part of the coun- 
try, introduced her to the subject and 
gave her the training that 
enabled Miss Cattaneo to reach the 
heights of shorthand speed. 

After graduation from high school, 
Miss Cattaneo attended the Packard 
School in New York City, taking the 
regular secretarial course; and, while 
she gives credit to all her teachers 
there, she selected Mrs. Madeline 
Strony for particular praise. “It was 
Mrs. Strony,”’ writes Miss Cattaneo, 
“who gave me the individual attention 


basic 
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However, such devices as ‘corner cards’ 
carrying your 
the upper left corner on the front of 
the envelope are valuable. It’s often bet 
ter to omit the firm name and use the 
address only—perhaps on the envelope 
flap, your direct-mail 
advertising a more personal look.” 


name and address in 


again to give 


“Sending out mail is practically a 
science,” I said feebly. 

“Yes,” Mr. Houghton said. “It’s a 
a kind of psychology 
psychology. When you send out mail 
in an envelope, you’re doing more than 
protecting what it carries. Your en- 


ecuee lope 


science 


velope gives a big boost to the basic 
appeal of all direct mail. But, remem 
ber, if you want your prospect to open 
the envelope, keep it personal.” 

So, back I went, without my idea, 
to stuff ads into envelopes. 





BOW LE a 


. 
sh is, "a 
mee x 


Elvira C. Cattaneo 


and extra instruction that enabled me 
to reach the 160-word-a-minute test 
and qualify with a high degree of ac- 
curacy.” 

Miss Cattaneo obtained a stenograph- 
ic position but she continued shorthand 
practice, attending the high-speed 
classes at Hunter College. There agai 
she was fortunate in having an out- 
standing teacher, for her instructor 
was Mr. Charles E. Zoubek. 

It was while she attended Hunter 
College that Miss Cattaneo took the 
175-word-a-minute test and passed it 
with flying colors. She stuck to her 
guns—stuck to her studies, in other 
words—and it was not very long before 
she took and qualified on the 200-word- 

minute Expert Test and was awarded 
the Gregg Diamond Medal. 
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INFORMATION DESK 


In sending in your questions, be sure to 
give your name and address. A letter 
is not necessary. A postal card will do. 








1. 


Is there a rule in English that justifies the 


expressions “It is nice to have met you,” and 


It is good to have been in your home’ ?—4.) 


Both sentences are quite correct. 


We infer that your problem regarding 
sentences relates to the form of the 
nfinitives, “to have met” and “to hav: 

These infinitives are both per- 
fect infinitives, which are used to ex- 
press time earlier than that expressed 

y the principal verb. In both sen- 
tences the time represented by the in- 
finitive is earlier than that of the main 

is. 


2. 


l am trying to find a general rule that I can 
use for making the possessives of words which 
end in “s.”” Is this rule accurate: “For all 
proper names ending in s, add the apostrophe 
ind another s ('s); for other singular words 
ending in s, add just the apostrophe"? 


Example: 
politeness politeness’ 
Moses Moses’s 
Cross Cross’s 
misses misses’ 


—J.D 


Textbooks and dictionaries differ re- 
garding the rules for the formation of 
the possessive case of singular nouns 
ending in s. As with all rules that differ 
with different authorities, the important 
thing is to adopt some one style and be 
consistent in its application. 


Because there is such a divergence 
of opinion, our editors have tried to 
adopt a middle ground and have devel- 
oped the following rules. We feel they 
represent good business practice: 


If a singular noun ends in s or an _ s-sound, 
add an apostrophe and an s if a new syllable is 
formed in the pronunciation of the possessive: 

boss, boss’s Jones, Jones's 


Thomas, Thomas’s 


witness’s 


miss, miss’s 
fox, fox’s witness, 
If. however, the final 


word 1 preceded by an x sound, add only an 


syllable of the original 


hostess, hostess’ Frances, Frances’ 


princess 


princess 
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The possessive of regular plurals is formed by 
iding only the apostrophe after the 
celebrities, celebrities’ 


awyers, lawyers’ 


misses, misses 


3. 


Please advise me the correct grammar to be 
used in each of the following sentences: 


1. “The premises (is-are) located in a two- 


story building.” 
2. “. . . indicates that the sales to minor per- 
sons (was-were) a violation of Act 370, etc.” 
3. Is it incorrect to say “He graduated from 
high school”? — H.R.S 


In each of the first two sentences that 
you quote, a plural verb is required 
Premises is plural, you see, when it 
means a piece of real estate. Sales also 
has a plural meaning. 

While it is not actually incorrect to 
say, “He graduated,” as you do in the 
third sentence, most critics prefer the 


4 


form, “He was graduated.” 


4. 


Please differentiate the usage of ‘regret’ and 
“sorry” in a business letter.—/’.}H 


The difference in the meanings of 

gret and sorry is one of emphasis. 
Regret is stronger; it means “keenly 
sorry for.” Sorry is less emphatie and 
implies moderate grief or affliction. 


5. 


Is there a rule governing the correct usage 
of the words principal and principle?7—A.J. deP 


Perhaps the following devices will 
help you to master the correct use of 
principle and principal, 


1. It is very simple to remember that 
the adjective is always spelled principal 
—the a stands for “adjective.” 


2. In choosing the right noun form, 
it may be of help to remember that a 
good principal of a school is a pal. Also, 
it may not be too farfetched to feel 
that the principal that one has in the 
bank is a pal, a reliable and steady 
friend. If you will remember these 
forms, it is very easy to choose the 
spelling principle when it means rule. 
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Stumbling Blocks or Steppingstones? 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Director of the Gregg Writer's Credentials Service 


0 YoU look upon a test as a stum- 
D bling block—something to make 

your heart flutter and plummet 
down to your quaking knees—or as a 
steppingstone to greater and greate) 
heights of recognition and success? 

Life is full of tests in one thing or 
another and in one way or another. 
Testing days do not end when, with 
diploma in hand, you leave the portals 
of school. No sir! When you apply for 
a position, you must pass the employer's 
test of your ability and skill. When 
you start working, every day’s work is 
full of tests, whether or not you are 
aware of it at the time. 

As an employee, you are rated on 
your capacity for growth and develop- 
ment in the business and on your ap- 
pearance, habits, and general deport- 
ment. Businessmen and businesswomen 
rise or fall constantly on the results of 
such d aenosis. 
full of tests: 


so, learn to 


Your life is going to be 


GREGG WRITER! Now test day is hailed 
as the bright spot of the month! 

“We take our tests in the morning, 
when teachers as well as students are 
fresh and eager for the challenge. Ten 
minutes are allowed us for warming up 
on old dictation matter and for pen- 
manship practice. Then the official 
timed dietation tests begin. The slowe) 
speeds are dictated first, and the stu- 
dents taking them then go immediately 
to the typing room. The intermediate 
and high-speed tests follow. 

“We are asked to transcribe first the 
test we know we qualified on. If time 
permits, we may then transcribe the 
next higher speed test also. Students 
who did not get the dictation, and know 
they did not, do not go to the type 
writers. Instead, the rest of the period 


is devoted to dictating to them and 
drilling them for the next test. This 


encourages us to try harder to be ready 
for the next 








like tests. 
Enjoy pre- 
paring for 
them. Don't 
let tests be 
stumbling 
blocks to 


you: rather, s 
let them be 4 % - 
> - ‘ 3 
ste yping- 4 d i} a; LD af 
Pp} if .7 


stones in 2 = 
your career. [4 
T*he young (4 
man or Wo- | 
man who ~ KK 
‘ 
does his or 
her work well 
and who is, from the start, destined for 
real advancement looks upon every test 
as a challenge to his power for growth. 






I RECEIVED A MOST INTERESTING 
PAPER the other day. It came just in 
time to include it here: 


“We used to call tests ‘stumbling 
blocks’ before we began using The 
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| VE X0U SOMEWHAT TO DO 
°H)”“TO-MORROW; DO IT TODAY. 4? 


Bensamin FRANKLIN, ’ 


month’s test. 
“We take 
O. A. T. and 
C. T. typing 
tests in the 
afternoon of 
the same day. 
First, we 
take a ten 
minute 
warmup on 
tae © 7 
test, and fol- 
| low with the 
official ten- 
minute speed 
test. The rest 
of the typing 
period is spent on the O. A. T. tests. 
Any students that do not earn the typ- 
ing awards during these sessions may 
request another period in which to take 
them, first having practiced for greater 
accuracy and speed. 
“Our teacher proofs each test with 
us as We take it to her desk. Our prin- 
cipal distributes the GREGG WRITER 


4 
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awards we have won in assembly, gen- 
erally giving us a little “pep talk” on 
the value of winning them as evidence 
of work well done. 

“Are we proud, happy, and eager for 
another round of tests? Well, wouldn't 
you be, in our place?” 

This detailed description of a GREGG 
WRITER Test Day in school was not in- 
tended for our prying eyes at all! An 
English teacher requested her class to 
describe a “typical day” in school, and 
one of the students handed in the fore- 
going essay. Believing that we might 
be interested in reading it—which we 
were—this teacher sent it to us. “We 
believe it will hold interest for you, too. 


THE TESTS PUBLISHED in this magazine 
may be taken by students, teachers, 
reporters, secretaries, stenographers, 
and typists—and they are! Every ounce 
of effort devoted to earnest study and 
practice for a better style of notes 
(O. G. A.), greater speed in typing 
(C. T.), and typewriting accuracy 
(O. A. T.) builds the proficiency and 
skill that merits recognition and pro- 
motion in both office and school. 

So, why not practice the O. G. A. 
tests until a free, fluent, and beautiful 
shorthand style has been developed? 
Then copy the test with either a pen 
or a pencil (pen preferred), write your 
name and address on the paper, and 
submit it to this department, together 
with the fee for official criticism of 
your notes or for an award if merited. 
The smart O. G. A. Emblen Pin is 
available if you prefer it to the cer- 
tificate; both may be had for 35 cents. 


A PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH at Yale Uni- 
versity once practiced an O. G. A. test 
for membership in the Order of Gregg 
\rtists. He wrote a beautiful style of 
shorthand and doubtless still does. 
Several of the daughters of the “royal” 
family of China earned the O. G. A. 
Certificate of Superior Merit while 
studying shorthand. American Ma- 
rines and British Tommies garrisoned 
in Tientsin some years ago, found time 
dull on their hands. Having read in the 
society news that a Mrs. Grace Norman 
had won a prize in the International 
O. G. A. Contest, they sent a committee 
to her home to ask whether she would 
be willing to teach them shorthand. 
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Soon a hundred men were studying 
shorthand in Mrs. Norman’s beautiful 
library and taking the O. G. A. and 
typing tests for awards. Some of those 
boys obtained promotions, or nice posi- 
tions in civilian life, subsequently, be- 
cause of the shorthand and typing 
learned as a pleasant pastime! 


THE LOVELY CERTIFICATES AND PINS you 
may earn as your talent for shorthand 
and typing develops will make a beau- 
tiful display for that niche in you 
room that you always wanted to fill 
with mementos of your accomplisi- 
ments! The Attainment Certificate, 
testifying to superior skill, and the 
Certificate of Superior Merit are suit- 
able for framing. I still have mine 
hung in a corner of the den at home; 
and, whenever I see it, I think of the 
“midnight oil” burned in practicing an 
O. G. A. test! 

If every student in the class earns 
the certificates required to fill the 
Achievement Record Album, the teacher 
will be awarded the Certificate of 
Teaching Accomplishment — a worth- 
while award to be presented at the end 
of the year by appreciative students! 

Here are the awards that you must 
earn to be eligible for the Attainment 
Certificate: 

In Shorthand 

Junior O. G. A. Certificate or pin 
O. G. A. Membership Certificate or pin 
Complete Theory Certificate or pin 
Shorthand Speed Certificates and/or 
pins at 60, 80, and 100 words a minute 

In Typewriting 

Junior O. A. T. Certificate or pin 

Senior O. A. T. Certificate or pin 

30-word C. T. Progress Certificate 

40-word C. T. Certificate 


50-word C. T. Certificate or pin 


Shorthand speed and C,. T. certifi- 
cates and pins are issued at higher 
speeds also, but these higher speed 
awards are not necessary for the At- 
tainment Certificate. 

The new Awards Instruction Booklet 
is available to any teacher asking for 
it. The booklet gives detailed informa- 
tion for taking, correcting, and sub- 
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Gold Seal Certificate Winners—School Division 
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All clubs of test 


papers should be No V e ! } ) ber 
accompanied by a typewritten list of 


names to expedite checking and insure 


accuracy in making out certificates 
November copy is good as membership 


ee ee O.G.A.Membership Test 


receipt of the December, 1949, issue 











Thanksgiving Time 
Again 


Style Studies | | cae wf 
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Senior Awards Test Material 
Senior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type a correct copy of this rough-draft letter. Use a letterhead if possible. Fur- 
nish date, name, and address; your own initials as stenographer and your teacher's as dictator. 
Arrange the complimentary closing and signature in proper style. 

Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, in 30 minuies. 


we ¥Atw compiled up-te—date lists of buyers in msny fields of 
business and industry. All @& the lists are typed on gummed 
perforated labels ready .to ply to mail-promotion jobs;emd- 
Fhe labels are 25 yf j Pee fie there are 35 labels to the page. 
They are easy to on envelopes and pesitdys packages. 


As spree?) r,s 
Arou choose the buyers who should be i of you, product and 
the supply of Mx labels will be sent you. You siete tile abde-te- 
put your offerings right on the desk of the man you wnnt to reachi 


(Unless otherwise indicated, all lists are nationwide and 
ary arranged alphabetically by states and cities. Except wherg- 
breakdowns >y-etabes_and—eities are indicated on the pfice sheet, 
all # our lists on —" are available & in their entirety on 


--on a nationwide basis. Cakeky 


—jHere is the list of institutions that we have tit ready on 


labels as being of most value roduct jou 
hantisS _ 





Catan 
DINSTITUTIONS |— ri rama Number Price 
Colleges and URiver ities p44, $ 7.09 
Federal Purchasing Apencies 7S FOG 3.85 
Ho spp thls 789 —-:16.0U 7 
jetels 14520 _) 57.16 
Breakdown: Number Price 


New England WS FRe 5°37 
Middle Atlantic 2713 +e /0:°S/ 
Southern 31 rereo 13:40 
Middle Western 86 ors 9: 52 


W,stern 2 7.93 
Pacific 11 0.43 





Orphan Asylums 1948 4.02 
Private schools 48s 4.52 
Sumer amp Supply puyers 3561 13.71 
—* ’ 693 3.85 


wh Your order will retsipe our prompt attention--and shipment 


qnade jumediatety. Aan, pf, Cordially yours, MAILING LISTS INC., 
John Smith, Manager 


Vovember, 1949 


uo 
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Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test. 





Sometimes, as I lean on my hoe and watch cars speed 
down the highway in a wild rush, I just shake my head 
and think about people and engines. 

Nature has geared our bodies to a certain tempo, as 
it were; and, if we stay within its range, we can last per- 
haps as many as a hundred or more years. I remember 
an old engine. It was geared to a speed of about sixty 
revolutions a minute. It, and others like it, worked faith- 
fully for a hundred years without repair or replacement. 
But we might liken life now to the modern gas engine, 
which is geared to five hundred or even more revolutions 
a minute—and which is not only in constant need of 
repair but shakes itself to pieces after a few years. 

There is no question but that life today has become 
exceedingly fast moving, not only in business and in- 
dustry but also on the farm. 

And note what is happening because of all this impulse 
to rush and dash. Back in the horse-and-buggy days, it 
was rare indeed for a man to die of a heart attack. When 


it did happen, it was nearly always an old person. I have. 


known many a man who was well into his eighties and 
still going strong; I have known their sons to die from 
heart failure before they reach fifty. No wonder the fac- 
tories do not like to hire a man over fifty; the man over 
fifty these days is just about worn out. 

It is a pitiful but true fact, it seems to this rural ob- 
server, that we are living so fast that we have no time 
to live. You young farmers who put lights on your 
tractors and run that hootinanny far into the night think 
you are doing something pretty smart; but I think you 
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are cutting years off your life. The constant rattle and 
roar of farm machinery and the constant shaking that 
a man endures while he operates it are bound to have 
some effect on him. You may not notice it now, but you 
will when Gabriel toots his horn for you thirty years 
too soon. 

A false evaluation of life has grown up among us. We 
value just about everything in terms of the dollar; all 
this constant rush and hurry is just so that we may pile 
up more dollars. A young couple saves to buy a home. 
Then they save to buy a car, in order that they may rush 
away from that home as fast as possible. The old-time 
home life that used to be so peaceful, so tranquil, and 
that could be altogether enjoyable, seems to be fading 
into history. The old days when you could lean on the 
top rail and chat with your neighbor have gone by. What 
happens now is that your neighbor whizzes past you in 
a cloud of dust and a roar like an old-time threshing 
machine. 

I straighten up and rest on my hoe handle to listen to 
a song sparrow perched on an apple tree nearby. I pause 
and sniff with delight as a passing breeze brings me the 
delicious perfume of a milkweed in blossom. Sometimes 
the old back grows weary, and I just sit down and take 
some of those weeds apart. What marvelous things 
nature does grow; and how magic it is that each one, 
even the lowliest weed, raises its head as high as possi- 
ble toward the blue of the sky and the light of the sun. 
But we cannot grow crops and weeds together: so 
whack goes the hoe, and over turns a grass sod. You 
can’t raise good grapes in rows where grass grows. And 
the salt tastes good on the lips, while I chop and chop— 
at my sixty revolutions a minute.—Adapted from The Rural 


New Yorker. 
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Junior Awards Test Material 


for November 
Junior O. G. A. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Copy the letter below in your best style of shorthand, trying to make your 
notes look as nearly as possible like our expert penman’s here. The test may be written 


in one column or two columns, 


whichever 


you prefer. It 
regular notebook paper or any other stationery that 


may be submitted on your 
will allow you to do your best 


work. Ruled paper is not required, but usually helps keep your writing uniform. 


New to Mom 
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Junior O A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type this article about cranberres evenly, 


in all capital 
complete this assignment. 


SAUCE FOR THE GOBBLER 
“Craneberry” sauce was a part of the 
first Thanksgiving menu in the Ply- 
mouth Colony. The Pilgrims found the 
red berries growing wild and named the 
fruit after the pink-and-white blos- 
som, which resembles the head, bill, 
and curved neck of a crane. It is re- 
corded that ten barrels of “craneber- 
ries” were sent to Charles II as a gift. 
The supply was so difficult to harvest 
that the fruit did not become popular 
until the first cultivated bog was set 
out on Cape Cod in 1813. 

The cultivated cranberry is grown 
in a “bog” of peat or vegetable mold, 
free from loam, clay, or turf, with a 
surface layer of clean sand. The flow- 
ers appear on the vines in May or June, 
and the berries ripen during August 
and September. The American culti- 


(See pages 154 and 155 
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letters. Write at the top of the page the number of minutes it 


single spaced. Center the heading 
took you to 


vated variety attains greater size than 
other -pecies, hearing bigger and finer 
berries, varying from light pink to 
dark purple. 

Forked scoops are still used to har- 
vest them, for no other method has 
yet been found that does not damage 
the delicate vines. In the hands of 
skilled pickers, the wooden fingers 
“comb” the fruit into the scoop with 
deceptive ease. The berries must be 
gathered when ripe and dry, or they 
will not keep well. 

As you savor the flavor of your cran- 
berry sauce during the Thanksgiving 
feast, remember it is one of the most 
American of all fruits. Grandmother 
used cranberries for pies and tarts, too; 
but they are seldom seen that way now. 

Cranberry sauce is sauce for the 
gobbler. 


for Senior Test material.) 
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OUR DEMOCRACY——— by Mat 





GOOD PROVIDERS 


SINCE COLONIAL DAYS IN AMERICA, TO BE CLASSED AS 
"A GOOD PROVIDER” HAS BEEN A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


/N THE COMMUNITY. THE TERM IMPLIES: 























= — INDUSTRY AND INITIATIVE oe 
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— THRIFT AND FORESIGHT ~ 





THE GOOD PROVIDER, BY VOLUNTARY ACCEPTANCE OF THE 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT AND SECURITY 
OF HIS FAMILY, HAS ALSO CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
ADVANCEMENT AND SECURITY OF THE NATION. 











Nove mobe) , L949 
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CHARLES 


Official Stenographer, New 
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HIS MAGAZINE is read by thousands 
and thousands of shorthand-minded 
monthly. Their 
shorthand may vary greatly, but their 
interest is the same. Beginners learning 
their first shorthand outlines, advanced 
students 120’s, stenog- 
raphers and secretaries, teachers, short- 


people ability in 


nearing their 


hand reporters—their skill varies great- 
lv, it is true; but it is just as true that 
they share the same common enthusiasm 
for, and interest in... shorthand. 

It is because the readers 
widely that this 
departments for the 


Vary so 
magazine has special 
Various groups, 
along with the general articles of inter- 
est to everyone. Sometimes I think the 
editors 
this magazine 
is my 


nto departments, for it 
that the truly en- 
thusiastie shorthand fan reads his mag- 


experience 


azine from beginning to end, digesting 
what he can and deriving at least som: 
interest and much inspiration from the 
rest of the material offered. 


THIS PARTICULAR DEPARTMENT—the re- 
porters’ department—to which I con- 
tribute each month, more 
specializec than any other part of this 
magazine. At least, some readers may 
think of it in that way. 

“Oh,” they say, “that’s for 
sional reporters. It’s not for me. I’m 
sure it must be over my head.” 

Not so. 

The comments in this department are 
sometimes controversial, as in last 
month’s talked about 
the place of electric recording equip- 
ment in the courtroom—but that’s the 
kind of controversy that every short- 
hand writer is interested in. More often, 
this department deals with speed build- 
ing and accuracy development 


por ters are 


probably 


prof S- 


issue, when we 


-for re- 
just as much interested in 
adding speed and accuracy to their skill 
as are secretaries and stenographers 
and students in deve loping thei ability. 


One must remember that a reporter is 
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would do better not to div de 


The Ditterence Is Vocabulary 


1 thor 
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York Supreme Court 


essentially a fast and accurate short- 
hand writer. One must remember that 
the reporter gets, keeps, and improves 
his skill in exactly the same manne 
that the stenographer or secretary gets, 
keeps, and improves skill. They all per- 
form the same task: they “keep up” in 
shorthand with someone who is talking, 
whether the speaker happens to be a 
boss in an dictating letters to 
customers, or a witness on the stand, 
telling his story of an accident or crime. 


office, 


THE FORMULA THAT BUILDS SKILL for 
the reporter is the same formula that 
builds skill for every other shorthand 
writer. The suggestions we make from 
time to time are therefore just as valu- 
able to the learner, to the young writer 
who may never become a reporter—o1 
even Want to—as to the best reporters 
in the highest courts in our land. 

Most of our 


methods of 


comments deal with 
acquiring speed and ac- 
curacy in shorthand rather than with 
any special adaptation of shorthand to 
the field of reporting. 

Are you that there is fre- 
quently little recognizable difference be- 
tween a truly fast shorthand writer and 
a reporter? A rapid writer may not be 
employing his skill in the courts nor 
call himself a “reporter”; but as a 
competent secretary in a large organ- 
ization that requires him to report the 
daily or weekly round-table discussions 
of the sales committee or of the board 
of directors, 


aware 


he may be doing exactly 
the same thing that the reporter does. 
I have personally known many rapid 
writers whose title was simply “stenog- 
rapher” or “secretary” but who _ be- 
longed definitely in the classification of 
reporter. The court reporter is just a 
special species of high-speed expert. 


WHAT IS DIFFERENT, what is “special,” 
in the training of the court reporter? 
There is no real difference in the method 
I writer skillful 


by which one becomes 
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enough to report—to write in court 
and the method by which a skilled 
stenographer becomes expert in taking 
the letters of a rapid-fire dictator. 

They both learn the same shorthand, 
master the principles in the same way, 
practice for speed in like manner. 

The mechanical process is the same. 
The instruction should be the same. 

The one appreciable factor that dif- 
ferentiates one from the other is vocab- 
ulary. The fast writer in the business 
can sometimes write on the 
terminology of business correspondence 
as fast as a reporter, but yet he might 
fail completely if the boss dictated at 
that same speed some material having 
inusual context and vocabulary. 

What gives the reporter the distinc- 
tion he possesses is the fact that he 
can write as rapidly on legal, medical, 
and other technical terminology as 
an expert secretary can on _ business 
correspondence. He has learned at some 
time—some wise teacher may have told 
him, or he may have thought it out for 
himself, or he may have read it in the 
this department—that fast 
shorthand writing has no discriminating 
itself. It 
writing vocabulary that makes 
the personal and economic difference. 


oftice 


pages of 
powers of is spe ed plus a 


broad 


I'M TRYING TO MAKE two points here. 
The first is that, other things 
tem mastery, speed, penmanship—being 
equal, vocabulary is the essential dif- 
ference between reporting and “taking 
dictation.”” My second point is that the 
readers of this magazine, whether they 
are students or professional reporters, 
will find that the same counsel on skill 
uilding is equally beneficial. 

It is a regrettable fact that many, 
nany reporters “came up” almost too 
hastily into their well-paying jobs; they 
acquired good incomes before their full 
capacity was developed. Such reporters 

ould do well to retrace some of their 
learning steps. The writing and rewrit- 
ing of the .shorthand plates of this 
magazine is mighty fine practice that is 
a regular routine for many established 
reporters, including the writer. 

No one ever becomes so skilled that he 
loes not need “refresher” practice and 
reminders of skill-building procedures. 
[I am not alone in this conviction; have 
you ever noticed how many top-flight 


Sys- 


Vovember, 1949 


reporters take part in the annual 
O. G. A. Contests? Have you ever 
noticed how many high-salaried secre- 
taries and outstanding shorthand teach- 
ers keep their own hand in practice by 
competing not only in the O. G. A. 
Contests but for the speed medals too? 


NOW AND THEN in this department we 
do discuss some problem of timely inter- 
est to reporters; but it is well for 
others, too, to know the things about 
which reporters talk. Be “in the know”! 
Teachers have told me that they like to 
have their students be “in the know,’ 
for it shows the students that the ho- 
rizons in the shorthand field are broad. 
The shorthand outlines and phrase 
that we illustrate each month, however, 
are an exception to the general nature 
of the comments you find in this part 
of your magazine. Those outlines and 
phrases are exclusively for the re- 
porter; they are not for the students. 


You will notice that such outlines 
represent, for the most part, brief 
forms devised for the unusual termi- 
nology that the reporter alone must 


write. They stem from, and are devel- 
oped as, an extension of the ordinary 
abbreviating principles that are pre- 
sented in our Shorthand Manual. 

While the student is still learning the 
principles of the system and is learning 
the broader vocabulary that can _ be 
written by ordinary application of the 
principles, his mind should not be 
burdened with the unique 
outlines required for the working vo- 
cabulary of the reporter. To so burden 
the learner’s mind would be to detract 
from the concentration that is needed 
in learning shorthand. 


words and 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS should remem- 
ber, too, that the frequency of words 
in the reporting vocabulary, especially 
the court-reporting vocabulary, are dif- 
ferent from those in the vocabulary of 
everyday office use. In reporting, suci 
words as plaintiff, defendant, petitioner, 
responde nt, pre ponde rance, and indict 
and such Latin 
per se and de novo are words of high 
frequency in the courtroom. They are 
rarely met in office dictation. 

These reporters’ words and phrase 
require the same attention in the matte 
of logical abbreviation and phrasing as 


ment, expressions a 
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Special Reporting Forms 


Submitted by 
WALTER 8S. SAVILLE 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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do such simple phrases as your letter 
and yours truly in business correspond- 
ence. Some of the outlines appearing in 
this reporting department, indeed, have 
wen selceted because they illustrate 
logical principles of abbreviating and 


phrasing; 


others are chosen because 
they typify the reporting style of dif- 
ferent writers. But in no case are they 
presented with a recommendation that 
veginners study or try to write them. 


IN SUMMARY, THEN, let us say that we 


wlieve students and _ office workers 


ought to read the materials addressed to 


reporters——-except the special reporting 
word and phrase lists—and that re- 
porters would be mighty smart, now and 
then, to refresh their own skill by doing 


the same practice routines that have 


proved to be so valuable to writers who 
are at different steps all along the way 
up the ladder to shorthand skill. 

The reporter writes fundamentally 
the same system that the office stenog- 
rapher and the student do. The reporter 
adds to his skill—and his income, sub- 
sequently—in the same way that the 
less speedy writer does: by practicing 
for speed and accuracy, by copying page 
after page of plate material that per- 
fects the memory and enlarges the 
vocabulary, by competing in the var- 
ious shorthand contests and so en- 
couraging within themselves the desire 
for superior artistry in shorthand. 

The only distinctive thing in report- 
ing is not the speed or accuracy or 
interest or system mastery; it is the 
technical vocabulary that is required. 
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Key to Frequent-Word Chart I on Page 145 


a, able, about, above, accept, accordance, ac- board, book, books, both, box, boy, bring, build- 
cording, accordingly, account, accounts, acknowl- ing, business, but, buy, by. 
edge, action, addition, additional, address, ad- call, called, calling, can, cancel, cannot, car, 
dressed, adjustment advance, advantage ad- card, care, careful, carefully, carried, carry, 
vertising, advice, advise, advi ed, advising, after. cars, case, cases, cash, catalog, certain, certain- 
again, against, agent, ago, agree, agreement, lv, change, charge, charged, charges, check 
ill allow, allowed along, already, aso, al- checks, city, claim, class, clear, close, collec- 
though, always, am, American, amount, amount- tion. 
ng, an, and another, answer, answering, come, comes, coming, commission, committee 
imxious, any company, complete, concerning, condition, con 
anything, appear, application, apply, appreci- ditions, connection, consider, considerable, con- 
te appreciated, approval, April, are, range, sideration, contract, convenience, co-operation 
irrangement, arrangements article, a ask, copies, copy, correct, correspondence, cost, 
isked, asking, assistance assure, assuring. at could, country, county, course, cover, covered, 
attached, attention, avaiable, average, awaiting vering, credit, credited, customer, customers, 
back, bad. balance, bank, basis, b because, cut. 
bed, been, before, beg. being, believ vest, bet- date, dated, day, days, deal, December, definite, 
fer, between, big, biil, bills, bit, black, blank, delay, delivered, delivery, department, 
( , DD “ 
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Manual of Ditto Duplicating 


I. Your Typewriter 


ON'T THINK THAT THE ONLY WAY 
D to make a Ditto master is ona 
typewriter. With Ditto you can pre- 
pare an original by 

1. Writing with pencil over Ditto 
carbon sheets. That is how you trace 
illustrations or draw your own. Re- 
there are four colors of car- 
bon available purple, 


member, 

red, green, 

blue. 

2. Write with a special Ditto 
“a pencil full of Ditto dye,” 


1) 


‘alled it. Did you know 


A 0 
pencil oO LD printec 
sales cnes (ordael 
forms), so ¢ s can be 
made fon ng pu 
} St s? 
SF W rite wit! per 
ind D I \ 
wanted to put a line or 
a Ditto master, especially 
if you wanted the line 
be a colored one, you'd 
want to use pen and 
Ditto ink. Eight colors 
of fluid ink are available to make 
masters. 
1, Write with a special ball- 
point pen. This is the most recent 
method devised to prepare Ditto 


originals. 


SECRETARIES WHO MAKE COPIES, how- 
ever, usually do use typewriters. Did 
you that your typewriter’s 
condition can influence the quality of 
your Ditto work? It can! 

1. Filled-in letters (like e, w, b, 
others) will you 
filled-in letters on your Ditto copies, 


realize 


d, a, o, and give 
too, for Ditto gives you exactly what 
you give the master! 

2. Punctuation marks that have 
gotten sharp may perforate even the 
sturdy Ditto paper. Perfora 
tions do not print properly. 

53. A 
it has any 
uneven 
imagine that it 


mastel 


worn ribbon, especially if 
holes in it, will give you 
just as you'd 
might. 


impressions, 


Vo “« mbe if 


1949 


SO, BEFORE YOU START to type a mas 
ter, be sure to: 

1. Brush the type vigorously. In- 
spect the type bars to make sure no 


letters are clogged. 


2. Remind yourself about punc- 
tuation marks. You may want to 


type those strokes lighter than the 
others, or get a repairman to smooth 
down the sharp marks. 

3. Double check the ribbon, If 
you are lucky enough to be using a 
Ditto-inked ribbon, be sure it has not 
faded through over-use. 

1. If your machine is 
equipped with a “touch 
control” lever, set the 
“—— “a 


on the lever’s scale. 


machine at 


AND, AS YOU TYPE THE 
MASTER at last, play 
with yourself: 
See if you can type with 
perfect rhythm, just as 
you might type to music. 
If you type with firm 
strokes, if you type smoothly, with 
a good deposit of dye on each letter, 
you'll get that you can be 
proud of. 


a game 


copies 


WHEN YOU HAVE RUN your copies, 
save one for close study, for a copy 
of your handiwork is your best 
guide to improvement. Be a detec- 
tive. What revealed by 
letters that are clogged, blurred, or 
too light? When copies turn out per- 
fectly, you know that 
typewriter, and your 
‘ompetent team. 

To be cont wd next month) 


DITTO 


INCORPORATED 
2249 W. HARRISON ST. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


clues are 


you, your 
Ditto are a 
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Emily Post avers in an interview by 


WILLIAM ENGLE 
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THIS PEN IS BEST 


Gregy i..sirec.crs use and recommend a pen 
for clear, concise shorthand notes. And these 
authorities choose and approve Sheaffer's 
famous “White Dot’ Pen with its specially 
ground Gregg-endorsed point. Smoothly, 
effortlessly, the 14K gold point glides across 
paper, starting, stopping at your will. Notes 
remain neat and clean—easy to transcribe 

as simple to read as your Manual. For 
Sheaffer's shorthand “White Dot” Pen traces 
an even, easy-to-follow, unshaded line. Light 
weight, perfectly balanced, it helps you write 
untiringly — a page or a portfolio. Try ° 
Sheaffer's “White Dot’ with the Gregg short- ry 
hand point . . . identified by the Gregg sym- Vy 


LO 


bol on its slender barrel. 


. The Best Writing Fluid For Any Pen! 


fF 6% @ @ 





a Skrip means longer life * any pen 
So even if you have a few cents’ worth 
of inferior writing fluid, throw it away 


You'll find it will pay in cleaner 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO clearer shorthand notes—the safety 
improved performance of your pen 
Fort Madison, lowa Only 15¢ for two-ounce size . . . 25¢ 


fot economy four-ounce size 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Practice makes perfect! 
If you were studying to be a police lv! Magic® Margin ts in exactly the same 
woman, vou mig practice at home by location as on the Royal office typewriter. 


keeping litthe brother from robbing the 


Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the 
piggy bank. 


contour of your finger Ups—making typ- 


But since you are studying typing, ing faster, easier! Only Royal has them. 


practice at home is important too, But 


The Gray Magic Royal Portable is a 


“Lt casy ss vou have the standard 
it isn't casy unless you have she standare streamlined, compact beauty. See this 


ew : vy portable size : 
typewriter in truly porta le size truly portable typewriter at your dealer's 
today. Learn how easy it is for you to 
write? cVPoatd fully Standard in size. own 


Only Roval Portable has an office Iv pe 
one. 
Slope. distance between rows of keys, 


and in position of controls ! 


Its the only portable with so many 
big-machine features! You can switch 
from a standard typewriter to a Royal 
Portable —and never feel the difference! 

Check these Gray Magic exclusives: 
Magic margin! Ihe fa 
mous “no fumble” margin 
set! Po ition the carriage. 


flick the lever. and yout 





margin is set—aulomatical- 


GRAY MAGIC 
ROYAL PORTABLE 


The Standard Typewriter in Portable Size! 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Seven of Anniversary Manual 
A. E. KLEIN 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Eight of Anniversary Manual 
A. E. KLEIN 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Nine of Anniversary Manual 


A. E. KLEIN 
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Ask for “Operator 25” 


Western Union Telegraph Company 
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A visit to your local telegraph office will discover many 
other services available to the public besides 
the transmission of messages. 
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Key to the Housing Problem? 


Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wisconsin 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
fo Try BLUE STREAK Typing Guide and Bact 
Sheets t Vpist rool for er work ¢ 
G R FGG - i ar TaN STOP” W LRNING 
New Low Prices—2 tor 50 cents—6 for $1.00 
Scl i Dealers \ t writ for mye ia ffer 
( O] } EFGE ED. C. SMITH 
BOX 1088 CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 
A Private Business School 
Preferred by College 
Ven and Women 
Stenographic, Secretarial, - 
and Accounting Courses psi 
Send for free booklet: “Opening 
the Door to Business.” GET A COPY 
Methods Courses for OF THE 
Business Teachers 
Court Reporting Course 
Write for special free booklet about G R EGG SC RAP B00 - 
School of Court Reporting: “Short- 
hand Reporting as a Profession.” 
. .. thirty-five cents a copy, or free 
Only high school graduates accepted | with a new or a renewal subscrip- 
| tion to THE GREGG WRITER. 
THE GREGG COLLEGE | Attractively bound, this _ illus- 
Director, PAUL M. PAIR,M. A. trated pocket-sized book is chock 
Dept. ow full of anecdotes, pithy sayings, and 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Mt. bits of poetry written in beautiful 
shorthand. 
GREGG WRITER | subscription 
rate $2 a year; $3 for two years. 
For Perfect Practice Pleasure 
Get a oeee Shorthand Corrective Slide, a trans- 
parent ate of fect tlines, which placed r | 
ae Aig al po ge aie ak ateuinne that | THE GREGG WRITER 
may be quickly corrected. Fun to use. 
Price 15¢ each; $1.50 a dozen 270 Madison Avenue New York 16, New York 
THE GREGG WRITER 
270 Madison Avenue, New York If, New York | 
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Mr. Poppingill’s Toyshop 
REBECCA COLE and HELEN WALKER 
An original story written in Gregg Simplified 
Part One 
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for your 


HEIGHTENED CONFIDENCE 





and 





BROADER MASTERY... 


_ 


Aids for Gregg Shorthand Simplified 


These books will help you 3 Word List of Gregg Short- 


you ll want these three Supplementary 


@ hand Simplified The new 
dictionary with 26.098 alphabeti- 
cally arranged words. a section of 


gain assurance and skill per- 
fection in Gregg Simplified. 


a om 


2.604 personal and veographic 


T Most-Used Shorthand Words 
e and Phrases Nearly 5.000 
business words and phrases that 


names, and a section on abbrevia- 
tions. You ll find constant use for 


this authoritative reference book. 
make up about 90 per cent of your [ice $9.40. 


business dictation. Listed in print 
and in Gregg Simplified in the same 
sequence — as the theory in the 
Vanual. List, $.60. 


Each of these books helps you in a 
different way to gain speed in busi- 
ness dictation, to master phrasing. 
9 The Phrases of Gregg Short- to broaden your shorthand vo- 


@ehand—- Over 4,000 phrases rec- cabulary. 
ommended for use with Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified, arranged al- For immediate delivery, order 
phabetically for quick reference and now...from your nearest 
by phrase “families” for sure mas- 
tery. List, $1.30. Gregg office. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DIVISION, MCCRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC, 





New York 16...270 Madison Ave. rer 2210 Pacifie Ave. 
Chicago 6..... 111 North Canal St. nee ..250 York St. 
San Francisco 3...931 Howard St. London W.C. 1.....51 Russell Sq. 
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Secretarial 
Efficiency 
Second Edition 


FAUNCE-NICHOLS 


This book trains you to be an efficient, top- 


Hight career secretary. With the use of the 


special workbook, Experience Manual with 
ork Sheets, by Faunce and Taft, you get 
practical on-the-job training that qualifies you 
for success and advancement as a professional 


secretary. 


Text, $3.50; Experience Manual, $1.50 





How to 
Improve Your 
Personality 


NEWTON 


The fascinating account of how others found 
and overcame their personality flaws, big and 
small. An outline of a testing-training proce- 
dure by which vou, too, can measure your own 
personality, improve it, and put it to work as 
a help in winning promotions. A nontechnical 


yuide you can understand. $2.50 





How to Use 


Business 
Machines 


FASNACHT 


This is a practical guide that tells you when 


to use and how to operate the business ma- 


chines that every office worker should, know 


Illustra- 


about—calculators, duplicators, ete. 
tions and abundant practice for each machine 
s given, along with clear step-by-step operat- 


ing instructions. Costs only $1 
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“Everything | do is wrong!” boo-hooed Sally. 
Her boss stopped raging about messy erasures, 
poor carbons and lost memos just long enough 
for Sally to say, "But give me one more chance, 
please.” : ~ i 








Sally flew to the store, bought a box of Sea 
Foam Bond Paper. She showed the boss 14 clear 
carbons with pen, pencil and typewriter. Era- 
sures didn't show. And best of all. . 








Filing space was cut in half. She also showed 
the boss Sea Foam's 7 Gay colors for keeping 
interoffice memos routed right and easy to file. 
Sally even asked to have all 

office forms printed aks 

on Sea Foam. 









America’s Favorite Lightweight Office Paper 


P.S. The Boss said, “Sally, You're 
Tops!"’ and Gave Her a 
— Raise to Prove it... 





_—s~ 


BROWNVILLE PAPER COMPANY 
11 Bridge St., 
Brownville, New York 


Hurry! Please send me a Sea Foam Demon- 
stration Kit. I'd like to see what Sea Foam 
can do for our office AND my job. 
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Business 


Real Estate— 
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Dictation 


House Wanted 









> oo 
Fa ad 
7 fe rs How 
- TO MAKE 
( a se YOuR 
So C ERASERS 
fa. t ( 2 () - cr LAST 
— . LONGER! 
-_— ? - ) 7 aa 
) 
—c j 
a= f » Og z L — ° . 
- Noise causes mistakes... mistakes 
lead to worn crasers... but what's 
Are C oo . co really important is that you aren't 
© 7D = ) turning out the nice neat letters that 
oe A both you and the boss like to see. 
7 - 
) 2? v4 ” ° 
4 Sd . 
: —— 0 pes 
? Aan Om Cs — f° 
Pe" 
? 5 
= men: at 
— 3 
. Cor 6 — A cs 
4 7 re Va ~ ee 
) You can eliminate much of the noise of 
2 er 2 typing by using a KIL-KLATTER pad under 
, / your typewriter. It absorbs sound and 
F : shocks... has skid-proof top and dent-proof 
a ae Ce ™ > Ca . bottom...and is made of genuine long-life 
) ; OZITE felt. 
y 7 
5 ) nn Price . . $1.25 
uf C JY See Your Stationer or 
pe ae Office Supply Dealer 
) AMERICAN HAIR and FELT CO. 
2? ° . 
7 QD 2, 54 meen, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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By Wits and Wags 
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Lona 








Editorial Assistant 


tells all... 


When I got out of school I started 
working on a magazine for girls. 
I'd like to tell you what I’ve learned 
about the Underwood Portable. 


For one thing I’ve learned that many 


editors simply pay no attention at all 


to a handwritten manuscript. 

After all, why should they? Typed 
manuscripts are so much easier to read, 
and editors have to read a great many. 

Phat helps explain why girls who type 
their school compositions, themes and 
other “written work” really do “get 
along”’ better in their classes.) 

Another thing I’ve learned is that 
the Underwood Champion Portable 
Typewriter offers real champion-style 
advantages: ringless key tops that are 
pleasant to the touch; full circle con- 

ive key surfaces for typing comfort; 
dual touch tuning which adjusts a// keys 
simultaneously, or single keys, to your 
individual touch; variable line 


spacer; 
ribbon 
and many big-tvpewriter advantages 


margin release; standard size 


“ry 


t will help you when you finish 


na 









 Drtin 


school and begin to type on your first 


job. 


And in school itself, your Underwood 
Champion Portable will help you turn 
out better work, faster. Teachers are 
like editors, I’ve discov ered; they prefer 
typed “written work.” Naturally they 


are inclined to give the “‘benefit of the 


doubt” when they’re correcting papers 
that are typew ritten. 

See your Authorized Underwood 
Portable Typewriter Dealer . . . or send 
a postcard for free booklet on the 


Underwood Champion. 
I 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Portables 


made by the 


“TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD’ 


oe 4 
SAY AY 
UNDERWOOD 
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Announcing the 1949-1950 


NATIONAL GREGG SHORTHAND CONTEST 
Urge Your Teacher To Enter This Nation-Wide Contest 


Here’s a contest for you ... for your class... for 
your school! Get in it. Put your school out in 
front ... and improve your shorthand... 

all at the same time! 


And remember... every student who 
submits an outstanding paper receives 
a Meritorious Award Certificate ...a 
mighty good thing to be able to show 
when you enter the business world. 


SILVER 
CUP AWARDS 


*Pen To Teachers 


Six silver cups will be given 
to the teachers having the 
finest papers submitted by 
their classes. There will be 
a championship cup and a 
“runner-up” cup for each 
school group—public, pri- 
vate and parochial. Register 
your class now. Win one of 
these cups for your school 
trophy room. Contest closes 
April 2, 1950. 
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HAVE YOUR TEACHER SIGN AND FILL IN THIS COUPON 


peer reser eee eeeeeeeoeewoeeoeeroe=4 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden. N. J 


Please send me entry blank «nd rules for your Esterbrook Pen Shorthand Contest, 
together with copies of ccutest material for my class. This material is to be sent without 
cost or obligation. 


Teacher’s Name 


School__._ . No. of Students in Class_ 


Address 


City Zone State 


*Esterbrook Gregg-Approved Fountain Pen sent without charge 
to the teacher wherever 15 OR MORE students are to compete. 


Lemma aman aaa warm amw ama amawe 





